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PREFACE 

Dictation Day by Day is published with the hope 
that it may appeal to the teacher of the average child. 
A careful supervision of the work of little children has 
led the writer to believe that too much is often attempted 
during the first few years of a child's life. In the large 
cities, the standard cannot be what a few children, under 
exceptional circumstances, are able to accomplish, 
but what the child of ordinary capacity is able to master. 
Therefore the first principle of these books is absolute 
Simplicity, A second principle that finds expression 
here is Repetition, All small, troublesome words — 
the bane of composition work — are repeated again 
and again, in every grade of the series. 

In these books, the unnatural arrangement of columns 
of words is reduced to a minimum. The old-fashioned 
method of teaching children to read, by compelling 
them to learn lists of words, is happily abolished, and 
the day is not far distant when a similar method of 
teaching spelling will also be relegated to the " Land of 
Forgotten Things." 

Thanks are due the following authors and publishers 
for permission to use copyrighted material : To Harper 
Brothers for the selections from Margaret Sangster's 
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''Little Knights and Ladies," and for the selections 
from Charles H. Ham's "Manual Training" ; to 
D. Appleton & Co. for the selections from William C. 
Bryant ; to the Presbyterian Board of Publication of 
Sabbath School Work for the selection from Henry van 
Dyke's "Open Door." 

The selection from "Columbus" is taken from the 
complete works of Joaquin Miller, published and copy- 
righted by the Whitaker & Ray Company of San Fran- 
cisco, and is used by permission. 

The selection from " Gradatim " by J. G. Holland is 
taken from his "Complete Poetical Writings," copy- 
righted 1879, 1881, by Charles Scribner's Sons, and is 
used by permission. 

The selections from Longfellow, Lowell, andWhittier 
are used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, 
the authorized publishers of the works of these authors. 

The author also feels greatly indebted to those Prin- 
cipals who have submitted hundreds of children's letters, 
on which the models in these books have been based. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

The exercises in these books have been carefully 
graded, and the only new words in any paragraph are 
those that are underlined. Some of the words in the 
margin are review words, introduced to call attention 
to the formation of plurals. Where proper names 
have not been underlined, it is expected that the teacher 
will put them on the blackboard, and allow them to 
remain during the writing of the lesson. 

One merit that is claimed for the letters, is that they 
can be written in half an hour. Teachers usually find 
that when the letter forms are taught, the dictation 
period is at an end. To make these letters practical, 
therefore, it has frequently been found necessary to 
make the content very brief. 

Funk & Wagnall's Standard Dictionary has been 
used as the authority for spelling and syllabication. 
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FIFTH YEAR — FIRST HALF 



DAILY LESSONS 



Live for something. Write some' thing 

your name in kindness, love, kind'ness 

and mercy on the hearts of jmer'cy 

thousands you come in con- [mer'cies 

tact with year by year, and con'tact 

you will never be forgotten. for got'ten 

— Chalmers. 



In City Hall Park, New 
York, there is a statue of the 
young patriot, Nathan Hale. 
Have you ever heard why this 
monument was erected to his 
memory? 

young younger 

3 

During the Revolution 
Washington wished to ob- 
tain some information about 



stat'ue 
pa'tri ot 
mon'u ment 
e reefed 
mem'o ry 
.mem'ories 

youngest 

Rev o lu'tion 
Wash'ington 
ob tain' 
informa'tion 
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cho'sen 



General Howe's plans. As 
Captain Hale was famous for 
his bravery, he was chosen to 
go to the enemy's camp. 

famous more famous most famous 



It required great courage to re quired' 

venture inside the enemy's courtage 

lines, but Hale did not hesi- in side' 

tate. He probably thought hes'i tate 

he would return in safety. prob'a bly 



Review 

accounts accustomed agree anxious 

conduct constantly continent copies 

informed injured instautly invalid 

excellent excited failure famous 



Captain Hale was unable to 

accomplish his purpose, for un a'ble 

he was arrested by the Eng- accom'plish 

lish, tried, and sentenced to pur'pose 

be hanged. He met his death ar rest'ed 

with the same courage that hanged 
had marked his life. 
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6 

Though he was not per- fper mit' 

mitted to write to his mother, [per mit'ted 

he uttered no word of com- ut'tered 

plaint. When the moment for com plaint' 

his sacrifice arrived, he said, sac'rifice 

"I regret that I have but one re gret' 

life to lose for my country." lose 



Greatly begin ! though thou 

have time 
But for a line, be that sub- 
lime. 
Not failure, but low aim, is 
crime. 

— James Russell Lowell. 
low ^ lower 

8 
Is life so dear, or peace so 
sweet, as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slav- 
ery.? Forbid it. Almighty 
God ! I know not what course 
others may take, but as for 
me, give me liberty or give me 
death! 

— Patrick Henry. 



great'ly 
thou 
sub lime' 
crime 



lowest 



peace 
pur'chased 
sla'ver y 
al might'y 
course 
lib'er ty 
lib'er ties 
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dear 
sweet 



dearer 
sweeter 

Review 



dearest 
sweetest 



arrived 
country 
familiar 
janitor 



asparagus attention beast 

cranberry cream creature 

favorite Florence forbid 

knocked labors language 







Our country, which is called 
the United States of America, 
was originally a dense forest 
where cities and railroads were 
entirely unknown. Can you 
picture the deep woods and 
silent rivers of those early 
days ? 



dense 
silent 
early 

When 
America, 



denser 
more silent 
earlier 

10 
Columbus reached 
he found it inhab- 



ited by a copper-colored race 
whom he called Indians. 
Many of these singular people 
gathered round the whiie men 



Uni'ted 
States 
o rig'i nal ly 
dense 
rail' roads 
un known' 



densest 
most silent 
earliest 



in hab'it ed 
cop' per 
sin'gu lar 
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and gazed at them in astonish- gazed 
ment. a ston'ish- 

ment 



many 
singular 



more most 

more singular most singular 



11 



These red men lived in huts 
or wigwams made of birch 
bark. ' From this bark they 
also made their canoes, which^ 
were light in weight and most 
beautiful in appearance. 

light 
beautiful 



lighter 

more beautiful 



wig'wams 

birch 

ca noe' 

canoes' 

weight 

ap pear'ance 

lightest 

most beautiful 



12 
They lived by hunting and 
fishing. They were not very 
industrious, though they raised 
some corn and tobacco. In 
many ways they were like 
children. They often traded 
valuable furs for a handful 
of brilliant beads. 



in dus'tri ous 
to bac'co 
tra'ded 
val'u a ble 
bril'liant 



industrious more industrious most industrious 
valuable more valuable most valuable 
brilliant more brilliant most brilliant 
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beneath 
currant 
fortune 
length 



Review 

birth blossom board 

curtain daughter death 



fraction 
liberty 



frail 
library 



freedom 
listened 



13 
The Indians at their worst 
were cruel and unforgiving, 
but they had great pride, and 
therefore never showed by 
their expression that they felt 
pain, anger, or sorrow. 
Wh&,t do you think of this 
side of their character? 



great 

bad 

ill 



greater 
worse 

14 



worst 
there'fore 
ex pres'sion 
an'ger 
sor'row 
char'ac ter 

greatest 
worst 



Some day I hope you will 
have the opportunity of read- 
ing Helen Hunt Jackson's 
charming story of Indian life, 
called "Ramona." In addi- 
tion to this piece of prose we 
have a poem, "The Song of prose 



op por tu'ni- 

ty 

op por tu'ni- 

ties 
charm' ing 
ad di'tion 
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Hiawatha'' which we espe- 
cially love. 

charming more charming 



es pe'cial ly 
most charming 



16 
Forth into the forest straight- 
way 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and 

arrows ; 
And the birds sang round 

him, o'er him, 
"Do not shoot us, Hiawatha/' 
— H. W. Longfellow. 

^ .16 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
Whispered, "What is that, 

Nokomis ? " 
And the good Nokomis an- 
swered : 
"All the wild flowers of the 

forest. 
All the lilies of the prairie . 
When on earth they fade and 

perish. 
Blossom in that heaven above 



straightaway 
proud'ly 



rain'bow 

an^swered 

prai'rie 

per'ish 

lil'y 

liPies 



us. 



— H. W. Longfellow. 
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Review 

boroughs breath brought builders 

delicate delighted diflScult directed 

freight frozen furniture general 

meadows medicine merrily minute 



17 
Ceres was the goddess of 
grains and flowers. One pleas- 
ant morning her daughter 
Proserpina said, "Mother, I 
beseech you let me walk across 
the fields. I believe I can find 
a crocus or a hyacinth or 
perhaps some lilacs." 

pleasant more pleasant 

18 
"You may go," said Ceres, 
"but it is dangerous to ven- 
ture far from home, as you 
may meet with some acci- 
dent." Proserpina hastened 
out into the sunlight and be- 
gan to amuse herself by pick- 
ing flowers. 

dangerous more dangerous most dangerous 



be seech' 
a cross' 
cro'cus 
hy'a cinth 
li'lacs 



most pleasant 



dan'ger ous 
ac'ci dent 
ha'stened 
amuse' 
her self 
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19 

Proserpina did riot mean to 
be bad or disobedient, but 
she went farther and farther 
from home. She smelled the 
fragrance of the flowers and 
for several hours entirely for- 
got her mother's advice. 

disobedient more disobedient most disobedient 



dis o be'di- 

ent 
far'ther 
smelled 
fra'grance 
ad vice' 



bad 
ill 



worse 



Finally with a 



20 

rumbling 
noise, Pluto emerged from the 
earth in a chariot drawn by 
four coal-black horses. He 
seized the young girl's trem- 
bling form and bore ber to 
the lower world. 



black 
young 



blacker 
younger 



worst 

rum'ble 

rum'bling 

e merged' 

char'i ot 

drawn 

trem'ble 

trem'bling 

blackest 
youngest 



Review 

busily capital carriage cattle 

discern discovered dropping dying 

gentleman geography glancing goose 

misery monkey moving necessary 



10 
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When Ceres heard this she 
was very angry, and declared 
that Pluto must return her 
child immediately, otherwise 
not a stalk of grain should 
ever grow upon the surface 
of the earth. 



de clared' 
im me'di- 

ately 
oth'er wise 
stalk 
sur'face 



angry 



angrier angriest 



22 
At last a messenger went to 
Jupiter and begged him to 
persuade Pluto to release Pro- 
serpina, before the earth en- 
tirely dried up. Jupiter said, 
"If she has eaten nothing in 
the lower world, she may re- 
turn to her mother." 



mes'sen ger 
beg 
begged 
per suade' 
re lease' 
eat' en 



23 

Proserpina had eaten six dis'mal 

seeds while in Pluto's dismal ig' no ranee 

home. This was done through con'se quent- 
ignoranccj and consequently ly 

Jupiter determined not to be deter'mined 

too harsh. He said she need harsh 
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11 



remain with Tluto but six 
months in each year. 

dismal more dismal 

harsh harsher 



most dismal 
harshest 



24 
Ceres always celebrates her 
daughter's return from the 
lower world by changing the 
entire aspect of the earth. 
When Ceres begins to beautify 
the land, we may be sure she 
is getting ready to greet her 
daughter. 



cause 



Review 

cheerful chiefly 

eagerly earliest eastern 

handsome happiness harvest 

noble nobody nurse 

25 
So here hath been dawning 

another blue day ! 
Think ! Wilt thou let it slip 

useless away .^ 
Out of eternity this new day 

was born, 



ceVe brates 

change 

chan'ging 

as'pect 

beau'ti fy 

get 

get' ting 

greet 



chocolate 
effort 
headache 
oar 



hath 
wUt 
slip 

use'less 
e ter'ni ty 
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Into eternity at night will 
return. 

— Thomas Carlyle. 

useless more useless most useless 

new newer newest 



26 
Lost yesterday, somewhere 
between sunrise and sunset, 
two golden hours each set with 
sixty diamond minutes. No 
reward is offered, because they 
are gone forever. 

— Horace Mann. 



some'where 
sun'rise 
sun' set 
re ward' 
offered 



27 

Oliver brought a note ask- Ol'i ver 

ing his tep^cher to excuse him ex cuse' 

for being tardy. On his way tar'dy 

to the bakery for a loaf of ba'ker y 

bread, he lost his nickel and nick' el 

was obliged to return home jloaf 

for another. [loaves 

28 

One by one thy duties wait thy 

thee, fdu'ty 

Let thy whole strength go to Idu'ties 

each. ' wait 
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Let no future dreams elate 

thee, 
Learn thou first what these 

can teach. 

— A. A. Procter. 



whole 
strength 
e late' 



Review 

cloak comfort company composition 

Elizabeth English enjoy established 

history hospital importance industry 

obedient obey officers ordered 



29 
Thomas Jefferson was the 
third president of the United 
States. He was born in Vir- 
ginia, and like all southern 
gentlemen, addressed every 
one in a most polite and agree- 
able manner. 



pres'i dent 
Vir gin'i a 
south'ern 
ad dressed' 
a gree'a ble 



polite 
agreeable 



more polite most polite 

more agreeable most agreeable 



30 



One day as Jefferson was 
walking through his estate 
with his grandson, he ob- 
served that one of his slaves 
raised his cap and bowed 



grand'son 
ob served' 
slaves 
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politely as they passed. The 
master returned the salute. 



mas'ter 
sa lute^ 



politely more politely most politely 

31 
The grandson scarcely 
seemed to have an idea that 

No- 



the servant was there, 
ticing his careless conduct, 
Jefferson said, "Thomas, do 
you permit a slave to be more 
of a gentleman than you are ? " 
careless more careless 



many 



more 



32 



Last Wednesday I went to 
the grocer's for some sweet 
biscuit, four bunches of rad- 
ishes, a box of raspberries, 
and three ounces of ginger. 
As these things cost eighty- 
five cents, what change did I 
receive from two dollars ? 



scarce^ly 
i de'a 
serv'ant 
no'tice 
no' tic ing 
care'less 



most careless 
most 



bis'cuit 
rad'ish es 
rasp'ber ry 
rasp'ber ries 
oun'ces 
gin'ger 



Review 

patient peninsula piano piazza 

reported sailors scarlet scratched 

teasing thousand toilet tooth 

appeared approached arithmetic beautiful 
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33 

blackbird ! sing me some- 

thing well. 
While all the neighbors shoot 
thee round, 

1 keep smooth plats of fruit- 

ful ground, 
Where thou may'st warble, 
eat, and dwell. 

— Tennyson. 
smooth smoother smoothest 

fruitful more fruitful most fruitful 



black'bird 

smooth 

plats 

fruit^ful 

war'ble 



34 
Oh, the doll's house ! It 
was a. stone-fronted mansion 
with real glass windows and 
a real balcony. There were 
three distinct rooms in it ; a 
sitting-room and a bedroom 
elegantly furnished and a little 
kitchen. — Charles Dickens. 



man'sion 
bal'co ny 
baPco nies 
dis tinct' 
el'e gant ly 
fur'nished 



distinct more distinct most distinct 

little less least 

35 

Whenever I buy bacon, ba'con 

beef, mutton, or veal I go to mut'ton 

the store of J. B. Frank & veal 
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Co. whose meat is both cheap 
and good. As they treat their 
customers well, I am sure 
they do an excellent business. 

cheap cheaper 

good better 

excellent more excellent 



cheap 
cus'tom ers 

cheapest 

best 

most excellent 



36 
When Mr. Bird goes to the 
city, he will find that con- 
ductors give transfers only at 
the time passengers pay their 
fare. I believe this rule was 
made because many dishonest 
people tried to cheat the com- 
pany. 

Review 

pilgrim pleasure poem 

screams selected sentence 

treat trolley turnip 

beginning believe boughs 

37 
One morning about eleven 
o'clock, Edith decided to make 
a cake as soon as the oven was 



con duct^ors 
trans'fers 
pas' sen gers 
dis hon'est 
cheat 



polished 
separate 
understood 
branches 



EMith 
de cid'ed 
ov'en 
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hot. "This large bowl/' said 
her aunt, "is the one to use 
when you put the flour through 
the sieve/' 



soon 
hot 



sooner 
hotter 

38 



A wind came up out of the sea, 
And said, "O mists, make 

room for me/' 
It said unto the forest, " Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners 

out !" 
It touched the wood-bird's 

folded wing. 
And said, " O bird, awake and 

sing/' 
— Henry W. Longfellow. 



bowl 
sieve 



soonest 
hottest 



mists 
shout 
leafy 
ban'ners 
a wake' 



39 

Does your sister ever order [gro'cer y 

groceries by postal.^ Thurs- [gro'ceries 

day I sent for a pound of post'al 

cheese, a box of sardines, and cheese 

two quarts of molasses. To- sardines' 

day the grocer said that he molas'ses 

had not received my message. mes'sage 
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I once heard a blind man 
say, "What do you think I'd 
give to know what my moth- 
er's face looks like?" When 
impatient or inclined to 
grumble, compare your lot 
with his and try to imagine 
how he felt. 



im pa'tient 
in clined' 
grum'ble 
com pare' 
im ag'ine 



impatient more impatient most impatient 



position 
serves 
unit 
business 



Review 



possess 
shadow 
unseen 
captain 



possible prepared 

shepherd shopping 

vacation velvet 

careful celery 



41 
Before you leave the gram- 
mar school, I hope you will 
read "The Life of Laura 
Bridgman." When two years 
old, scarlet fever deprived her 
of both sight and hearing. 
This book will explain to you 
how she was instructed. 



Lau'ra 
fe'ver 
de prived' 
ex plain' 
in struct'ed 
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42 

It may astonish you to 

know that she received her 

education entirely through the 

sense of touch. On several 

articles, such as forks, knives, 

and spoons, were placed the 

names of the objects in raised 

letters. 

43 

Laura examined these la- 
bels until she recognized the 
difference between them. 
Then she was given similar 
labels on separate pieces of 
paper, and she placed the 
word "fork" on the fork, and 
the word "spoon" on the 

spoon. 

44 

These exercises were re- 
peated, until she finally per- 
ceived that by means of these 
signs she could communicate 
her thoughts to others. She 
then became so interested that 
she studied constantly. 

interested more interested 



a ston'ish 

ed u ca'tion 

sense 

ar'ti cles 

knife 

knives 

ob'jeot 



ex am'ined 
la'bels 
rec'og nized 
differ ence 
sim'i lar 



ex'er ci ses 
re peat'ed 
per ceived' 
com mu'ni- 

cate 
in'ter est ed 

most interested 
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Review 

pretend promptly proverb 

silence simple spinach 

vessel violent visitor 

certainly circles colors 

46 
Her brain soon became very 
active, and she was taught 
grammar, and arithmetic 
through fractions. She gained 
a knowledge of geography 
from a raised map. She was 
fond of sewing and knitting 
and never spent an idle mo- 
ment. 



public 
spoken 
wander 
complete 



brain 

act'ive 

knowledge 

knit 

knit' ting 

i'dle 



active 
idle 



more active 
more idle 

46 



most active 
most idle 



Her judgment of distances 
She had 



was very accurate 
the ability to walk straight 
toward a door, put out her 
hand at the propel* time, and 
grasp the handle. 

accurate more accurate most accurate 
proper more proper most proper 



judg'ment 
ac'cu rate 
a bil'i ty 
prop'er 
grasp 
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47 
Laura Bridgman received 
her education at Perkins In- 
stitute in Boston. Her pe^ 
culiar case aroused an im- 
mense amount of interest, be- 
cause she was the first deaf, 
dumb, and blind person to 
be taught the use of language. 



in'sti tute 
pe cuPiar 
a roused' 
im mense' 
dumb 



48 



My crown is in my heart, not 




on my head. 




Not decked with diamonds 


crown 


and Indian stones. 


decked 


Nor to be seen. My crown is 


stones 


called content : 


selMom 


A crown it is that seldom 




kings enjoy. 




— Shakespeare. 




Review 




pumpkin putting questions 


reason 


spread square steamers 


strawberries 


warmth wealth weather 


welcome 


consider curve daily 


deliver 
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A good deed is never lost. 

He who sows courtesy reaps 

friendship ; and he who 

plants kindness gathers love. 

— Basil. 

It is as easy to draw back a 
stone thrown from the hand 
recall 



as to 
spoken 



word 



once 



good 



sows 



reaps 
friend'ship 



thrown 
re call' 



— Menander. 
better 

50 
"Come," cried the mouse, 
" let's play hide-and-seek ! " 
Then all the funny little mice 
began to run through the 
cellar, till suddenly their play 
was interrupted by what 
seemed to be a horrible giant. 

funny funnier funniest 

horrible more horrible most horrible 



best 



fun'ny 

cel'lar 

in ter rupt'ed 

hor'ri ble 

gi'ant 



61 
Aunt Helen and her two 
nieces were obliged to wait 
an hour for a train at a small 



nie'ces 
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mountain village. "Oh, El- 
sie,"cried Emma at last, "see 
that smoke ! It surely must 
be the engine that has just 
come through the tunnel!" 

small smaller 

62 
As Virginia entered the di- 
ning-room she saw a butterfly 
on the ceiling. "Would you 
really believe," said she, "that 
this beautiful creature with its 
smooth and shining wings, 
was ever a horrid cater- 
pillar?" 



EPsie 
smoke 
en'gine 
tun'nel 

smallest 



di'ning-room 

ceiPing 

re'al ly 

shine 

shi'ning 

hor'rid 

cat'er pil lar 
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received recite refreshed regular 

stretches style subject suffering 

western wholly wreck yourself 

describe destroyed easy enemy 
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If solid happiness we prize , soPid 

Within our breast this jewel prize 

lies, breast 

And they are fools who roam. roam 



124 
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The world has nothing to 

bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys 

must flow, 
And that dear hut, our home. 
— Nathaniel Cotton. 

solid more solid 

64 
As soon as my brother 
graduates from college, mother 
will take the children to At- 
lantic City for the bathing. 
She says that I must remain 
here until after promotion, as 
I cannot afford to lose so 
much time from school. 

65 

There are many forms of 
amusement at Atlantic City. 
My brotlier, who is a fearless 
swimmer, often goes to the 
end of the long piers. Marga- 
ret and I are fond of watching 
the surf from the board walk. 



[self 
selves 



most solid 



grad'u ates 
coPlege 
bathe 
ba' thing 
pro mo'tion 
af ford' 



a muse'ment 
fear'less 
swim 
swim'mer 



fearless 
fond 



more fearless 
fonder 



piers 
surf 

most fearless 
fondest 
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66 

Have you ever seen one of 

those huge old-fashioned bed- huge 

steads that used to be found old-fash'- 

in every household? Mother ioned 

often describes the one which bed'steads 

she remembers, with its four house' hold 

tall posts atid snowy muslin mus'lin 
curtains. 

tall taller tallest 



Review 

reign rejoice relief 

supplies suppose swept 

yourselves absent actions 

entrance feather flour 

67 
Balboa was a Spanish sub- 
ject who came to America in 
search of gold. After a long 
stormy voyage he landed at the 
Isthmus of Panama, and with 
several comrades began to 
explore the country. 



stormy 
long 



stormier 
longer 



remember 
tailor 
angels 
grammar 



Span'ish 
voy'age 
isth'mus 
Pan a ma' 
com'rades 
ex plore' 



stormiest 
longest 
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68 
Some friendly Indians told 
them of a wonderful country 
beyond the mountains. Al- 
though wild beasts often 
threatened to devour them, 
nevertheless they continued 
their journey across the isth- 
mus. 



wonMer ful 
al though' 
threat'ened 
de vour' 
con tin'ued 



friendly more friendly most friendly 

wonderful more wonderful most wonderful 
wild wilder wildest 



60 
When they reached a great 
height and looked down upon 
the glisteniuT; waters of the 
Pacific Ocean, Balboa felt 
that no man had ever made a 
more glorious discovery than 
he. 



height 
glis'ten ing 
Pa cif'ic 
glo'ri ous 
dis cov'ery 
dis cov'er ies 



glorious more glorious most glorious 



60 



In his youth Lincoln was 
clerk for a small village mer- 
chant. He once gave a cus- 
tomer the wrong change, and 



clerk 
mer' chant 
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when he found his mistake, he 
hastily closed the store and 
walked miles to correct his 



error. 



ha' sty 
ha'sti ly 
cor rect' 
er'ror 



hastily more hastily most hastily 

Review 

heavens hurried invited kitchen 

known lettuce mischief mountain 

naughty neither oyster pictures 

replied search seize soldiers 
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FOR COPY OR DICTATION 

Columbus Day 

Columbus made four voyages to the western 
world, but never touched the mainland of 
North America. Every time he returned to 
Spain, the people said, "He brings home no 
gold. Of what use are all his discoveries? 



99 



Hallowe'en 

In olden times the Druids kept Hallowe'en 
as a harvest festival. At first it was religious, 
but finally the simple country people began to 
believe that witches and evil spirits visited the 
earth, and they used all sorts of charms against 
them. 

Election Day 

The rich is level with the poor. 

The weak is strong to-day ; 

And sleekest broadcloth counts no more 

Than homespun frock of gray. 

— John G. Whittier. 

Thanksgiving Day 

Enter into His gates with thanksgiving, and 
into His courts with praise. Be thankful 
unto Him, and bless His name ; for the Lord 

28 
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is good ; His mercy is everlasting ; and His 
truth endiireth to all generations. 

— The Bible. 
ChristmcLS 

I heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good- will to men ! 

— Henkt W. Longfellow. 

New Yearns Day 

This is the New Year, darlings ; 

A year for work and play. 
For doing our best, and for trusting the rest 

To the Maker of night and day. 

— Margaret Sangster. 

Lincoln's Birthday^ 

Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just! 
Who in the fear of God, didst bear 
The sword of power, — a nation's trust. 

— William C. Bryant. 



* Reprinted from Bryant's "Complete Poems," by permission of 
D. Appleton and Compant. 
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St. Valentine's Day 

I pray the prayer of Plato old : 
God make thee beautiful within, 
And let thine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin. 

— John G. Whittier. 

Washington's Birthday^ 

For this chill season now again 
Brings in its annual rounds the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 
Our glorious Washington was born. 

— William C. Bryant. 

Arbor Day 

From the elm tree's topmost bough, 
Hark! the robin's early song! 
Telling one and all that now 
Merry springtime hastes along. 

— William W. Caldwell. 

Memorial Day 

Rest, comrades, rest and sleep ! 
The thoughts of men shall be 
As sentinels to keep 

* Reprinted from Bryant's "Complete Poems," by permission of 
D. Appleton and Compant. 
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Your rest from danger free. 
Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers, 
Yours has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

Flag Day 

The union of lakes, the union of lands, 
The union of states none can sever. 
The union of hearts, the union of hands. 
And the flag of our Union forever. 

— George P. Morris. 

Fourth of July 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

"This is my own, my native land !'' 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a f6reign strand ! 

— Walter Scott. 
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Monday. 
My dear Lena, 

As my cousins, Ella and Irene, intend 
to spend their short vacation at our house, I 
am going to have a few friends for dinner on 
Thanksgiving Day, and I would like you to 
join us. If you can come, we shall expect 
you about one o'clock. 

Irene plays the violin very well, 
and as Ella has a beautiful soprano voice, 
I am sure we shall have some fine music. 

Your sincere friend, 

Gertrude Singer. 
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Wednesday. 
My dear Gertrude, 

Yesterday I received your very kind 
invitation for Thanksgiving Day, and I write 
immediately to tell you that I shall be most 
happy to accept. 

I shall be very glad to meet your 
cousins, and I know I shall enjoy the music. 
I also hope the girls will tell us some stories 
about their good times in boarding school. 

Yours sincerely, 

Lena Legrand. 
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Hunter, N.Y., 

July 16, 1908. 
My dear Sister, 

We arrived last evening about six 
o'clock, and we were very glad to get out of 
the hot train. We enjoyed the first part of 
our trip the best, as the sail up the Hudson 
was delightful. We met two very nice boys, 
and we treated them to some of the -candy you 
bought us at the station. 

I am sure we shall enjoy ourselves at 
Hunter, but we shall often wish you were with 
us. Give our love to all at home. 

Your affectionate brother, 
Edward. 
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1658 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 

May 10, 1909. 
Dear Miss Coran, 

As my little brother is sick, mother 
needs me at home to help her. I am very 
sorry that I am obliged to be absent, and I 
hope that I shall be able to return next Mon- 
day. 

Will you kindly ask Eleanor Brown 
to write my lessons and leave them at our house 
on her way home.? 

\ Your grateful pupil, 

Adelaide Adams. 
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275 East 70 Street, 

New York, Feb. 19, 1909. 
R. H. Macy & Co., 

Broadway and 34 Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to your advertisement in 
the Herald for a stock girl, I desire to make 
application for the position. 

I am fifteen years of age. I recently 
graduated from Public School No. 76, located 
at Lexington Avenue and Sixty-eighth Street. 
The Principal of that school, Miss Mary A. 
Magovern, has given me permission to use her 
name as reference. 

Yours respectfully, 
Elizabeth Cheney. 
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915 Clinton Avenue, 
Albany, N.Y., 
Dec. 15, 1907. 
Perry Mason & Co., 

201 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : 

I inclose in this letter, a money order 
for one dollar and seventy-five cents. 

Be kind enough to send me "The 
Youth's Companion'* for one year, beginning 
with the January number. 

Yours respectfully, 
Charles Parsons. 
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SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 

THE ARROW AND THE SONG 

I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I know not where; 

For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 

Could not follow it in its flight. / 

I breathed a song into the air. 
It fell to earth, I know not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong* 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 

Under the greenwood tree. 

Who loves to lie with me. 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird's throat — 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 
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Who doth ambition shun. 

And loves to live i' the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleased with what he gets — 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

— Shakespeare. 



A SEA DIRGE 

Full fathom five thy father lies : 

Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange; 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark, now I hear them, — 

Ding dong, bell. 

— Shakespeare 



THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 

The breaking waves dashed high. 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed ; 
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And the heavy night hung dark» 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame; 

Not as the flying come. 

In silence and in fear, — 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea. 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white waves* foam. 
And the rocking pines of the forest — 

This was their welcome home. 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band ; 
Why had they come to wither there. 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high. 

And the fiery heart of youth. 
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What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine ! 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod ; 
They have left unstained what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God. 

— Felicia Hemans. 

THE GLADNESS OF NATURE 

Is this the time to be cloudy and sad. 
When our mother Nature laughs around, 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad. 

And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? 

There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren. 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky. 

The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his den. 
And the wilding-bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space. 
And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase. 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 

There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower. 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower. 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 
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And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles, — 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away ! 

— William C. Bryant. 

THE DAY IS DONE 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist. 

And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me 
That my soul cannot resist : 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem. 
Some simple and heartfelt lay. 

That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters. 
Not from the bards sublime. 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 
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For, like strains of martial music, 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life's endless toil and endeavor; 

And to-night I long for rest. 

Read from some humble poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his. heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer. 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who, through long days of labor, 

And nights devoid of ease. 
Still heard in his soul the music 

Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 

The restless pulse of care. 
And come like the benediction 

That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 

The poem of thy choice. 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music. 
And the cares, that infest the day. 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 

— Henry W. LoNGFEjiiivOW, 
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WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE 
Woodman, spare that tree ! 

•Touch not a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me. 

And ril protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot : 
There, woodman, let it stand ; 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 

That old familiar tree. 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea, — 

And wouldst thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke; 

Cut not its earth-bound ties: 
O, spare that aged oak 

Now towering to the skies ! 

When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here too my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here. 

My father pressed my hand : 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand ! 

My heartstrings round thee cling. 
Close as thy bark, old friend ! 

Here shall the wild bird sing. 
And still thy branches bend. 
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Old tree, the storm still brave ! 

And, woodman, leave the spot : 
While I've a hand to save. 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 

— George P. Morris. 

EXCELSIOR 

The shades of night were falling fast. 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device. 
Excelsior ! 

His brow was sad; his eye beneath, 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath. 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 
And from his lips escaped a groan. 
Excelsior ! 

"Try not the Pass !" the old man said: 
" Dark lowers the tempest overhead. 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide !'* 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 
Excelsior ! 
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" O stay," the maiden said, " and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast !'* 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye. 
But still he answered with a sigh. 
Excelsior ! 

" Beware the pine tree's withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche !" 
This was the peasant's last Good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the height. 
Excelsior ! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air. 
Excelsior ! 

A traveler, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found. 
Still grasping in his hand of ice, 
That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 

There in the twilight cold and gray. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior ! 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
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ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS FOR 
MEMORIZING 

THE INCHCAPE ROCK 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was still as she could be; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock. 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock; 
So little they rose, so little they fell. 
They did not move the Inchcape bell. 

The good old Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the Rock was hid by the surges' swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous Rock, 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay. 

All things were joyful on that day; 

The seabirds screamed as they wheeled round. 

And there was joyance in their sound. 
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The buoy of the Inchcape bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made him sing; 
His heart was mirthful to excess. 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float; 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sunk the bell, with a gurgling sound. 

The bubbles rose and burst around; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, "The next who comes to the Rock 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away ; 
He scoured the seas for many a day; 
And now, grown rich with plunder's store. 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky. 
They cannot see the sun on high; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 
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On the deck the Rover takes his stand ; 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon/* 

"Canst hear," said one, "the breakers roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore; 
Now where we are I cannot tell. 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape bell.'* 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along. 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock; 
Cried they, " It is the Inchcape Rock ! " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair. 
And curst himself in his despair ; 
The waves rushed in on every side. 
The ship was sinking beneath the tide. 

But, even in his dying fear. 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape bell 
The fiends below were ringing his knell. 

— Robert Sotjthey. 
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HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blessed ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair. 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there ! 

— William Collins. 

INGRATITUDE 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen. 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 

— William Shakespeabe. 
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THE THREE FISHERS 

Three fishers went sailing out into the west, 
Out into the west as the sun went down ; 

Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town ; 

For men must work, and women must weep. 

And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower. 

And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down ; 

They looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower. 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 

But men must work, and women must weep. 

Though storms be sudden and waters deep. 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down. 

And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come home to the town ; 

For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner 'tis over, the sooner to sleep; 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 

— Charles Kingsley. 
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THE VIOLET 

I love all things the seasons bring, 
All buds that start, all birds that sing. 

All leaves from white to jet. 
All the sweet words that summer sends, 
When she recalls her flowery friends. 

But chief — the Violet ! 

I love, how much I love the rose. 

On whose soft lips the south wind blows. 

In pretty amorous threat; 
The lily paler than the moon. 
The odorous, wondrous world of June, 

Yet more — the Violet ! 

She comes, the first, the fairest thing 
That Heaven upon the earth doth fling. 

Ere Winter's star is set: 
She dwells behind her leafy screen. 
And gives, as angels give, unseen. 

So, love — the Violet ! 

What modest thoughts the Violet teaches. 
What gracious boons the Violet preaches. 

Bright maiden, ne'er forget ! 
But learn, and love, and so depart. 
And sing thou with thy wiser heart, 

"Long live the Violet!" 

— Barry Cornwall, 
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HYMN TO THE NIGHT 

I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls ! 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls ! 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o'er me from above; 
The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 
That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poets' rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there, — 
From those deep cisterns flows.^ 

O holy Night ! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before ! 
Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 

Peace ! Peace ! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer ! 
Descend with broad-winged flight. 
The welcome, the thrice prayed for, the most fair. 
The best-beloved Night ! 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 



J 
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HAIL, COLUMBIA 

Hail, Columbia ! happy land ! 

Hail, ye heroes, heav'n-born band ! 
Who fought and bled in Freedom's cause ; 

And when the storm of war was gone. 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won. 

Let independence be our boast. 
Ever mindful what it cost, 

Ever grateful for the prize. 
Let its altar reach the skies. 

Chorus 

Firm, united let us be, 

Rallying round our liberty ! 

As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find. 

Immortal patriots, rise once more ! 

Defend your rights, defend your shore; 
Let no rude foe, with impious hand, 

Invade the shrine where sacred lies. 
Of toil and blood the well-earned prize; 

While oflfering peace sincere and just. 
In Heav'n we place a manly trust. 

That truth and justice shall prevail. 
And every scheme of bondage fail. 

Chorus 

— Joseph Hopkinson. 
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Don't waste your life in 
doubts and fears. Spend your- 
self on the work before you, 
well assured that the right 
performance of this hour's 
duties will be the best prepa- 
ration for the hours or ages 
that follow it. 

— Emerson. 



good 



better 



doubts 
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It is only in some corner of 
the brain which we leave 
empty, that Vice can obtain a (lodge 
lodging. When he knocks at Uodg'ing 
your door, be able to say, lord'ship 
"No room for your lordship, 
pass on !'' 

— BuLWER Lytton. 

able abler ablest 
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3 

Do not keep alabaster boxes 

of your love and tenderness aPa bas ter 

sealed up until your friends ten'der ness 

are dead. Bring them out sealed 

now and open them, that they per'fumes 

may be refreshed and cheered sym'pa thy 

by the perfumes of sympathy af fec/tion 
and affection. 

— Margaret Sangster. 



Hope is a pleasant acquaint- 
ance, but an unsafe friend. 
Hope is not the man for your 
banker, but he may do very 
well for a traveling companion. 

— Thomas C. Haliburton. 



pleasant 
unsafe 



pleasanter 
more unsafe 



ac quaint'- 

ance 
un safe' 
bank'er 
trav'el ing 
com pan'ion 

pleasantest 
most unsafe 



Review 

accident addition addressing advice 

conductor continued courage course 

farther fashion fever forgotten 

institution instructed interested interrupted 
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6 
I count this thing to be 

grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a 

step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the 

common sod 

To a purer air and a broader 

view. 

— J. G. Holland. 



pure 
noble 



purer 
nobler 



grand'ly 
soul 
sod 
pur'er 
broad' er 



purest 
noblest 



6 
Ships from foreign ports 
enter the harbor of the City 
of New York through a chan- 
nel at Sandy Hook. They are 
then in the Lower Bay, which 
has such a large area that an 
immense fleet could be an- 
chored there. 



large 
low 



larger 
lower 



for'eign 
chan'nel 
a're a 
fleet 
an'chored 



largest 
lowest 



From the Lower Bay ships 
pass to the Upper Bay, through 
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a picturesque strait called the picturesque' 

Narrows. This magnificent strait 

harbor contains Governor's mag nif'i- 

Island, Ellis Island, and Bed- cent 

loe's Island, which is crowned gov'ern or 

with a colossal statue. co los'sal 



up upper 



upmost 
uppermost 



8 

This lofty figure is called loft'y 

"Liberty Enlightening the fig'ure 

World/* It was designed by enlight'en- 

Bartholdi and was given to ing 

the United States by the designed' 

French Republic. repub'lic 

lofty loftier loftiest 

Review 

agreeable although amusement answered 

customer dangerous decided deprived 

fragrance friendship furnished giant 

isthmus judgment knitting knowledge 

9 

This gift was designed to ^^^ ^^^/^ 

^ 11 com mem'o- 

commemorate the one hun- . 

dredth anniversary of Ameri- hundredth 
can independence. It was not 
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placed in position, however, an ni ver'sa- 

till 1885, and was not dedi- ry 

cated till 1886. Have you in de pend'- 

ever read Whittier's poem on ence 

this subject ? ded'i ca ted 

10 
Unlike the shapes on Egypt's 

sands un like' 

Uplifted by the toil-worn slave, shapes 

On freedom's soil with free- up lift'ed 

men's hands free'men 

We rear the symbol free hands sym'bol 

gave. 

— J. G. Whittier. 

unlike more unlike most unlike 

11 
Rise, stately symbol ! hold- 

ing forth 
Thy light and hope to all who state'ly 

sit dark'ness 

In chains and darkness! Belt torch 

the earth up lit' 

With watch-fires from thy 

torch uplit. 

— J. G. Whittier. 

stately more stately most stately 
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12 

Religion is something which 
a man cannot invent for him- 
self, nor keep to himself. If 
it does not show in his conduct, 
it does not exist in his heart. 
Good citizens, honest work- 
men, cheerful comrades, — 
that is what the product of 
religion should be. 

— Henry van Dyke. 
cheerful more cheerful 



re lig'ion 
in vent' 
ex ist' 
cit'i zens 
prod'uct 



most cheerful 



appearance 
dining-room 
ginger 
Laura 



Review 

article bakery bathe 

difference discovery discoveries 

glorious graduate greatly 

leafy lilac lose 



13 



"Marion," said her sister 
as she beckoned to her, "let's 
steal out toward the woods 
and gather some trailing ar- 
butus. I am sure I saw several 
down 



sprays 
fountain." 



near 



near the old 



nearer 



Ma'ri on 

beck'oned 

steal 

ar bu'tus 

sprays 

foun'tain 

nearest 
next 
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14 
Last Saturday my brother 
took me to see the game be- 
tween Harvard and Yale. "Be 
sure/' said mother, "that you 
do not lose either your gloves 
or your handkerchief in that 
great crowd, for 1 cannot pro- 
vide you with new ones." 



great 
new 



greater 
newer 

16 



Har'vard 
Yale 
gloves 
hand'ker- 

chief 
pro vide' 

greatest 
newest 



During colonial days, the 
Liberty Bell was brought from 
England to Philadelphia and 
was recast, at which time the 
following words were in- 
scribed upon it : " Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants 

thereof." 

16 

This bell first proclaimed 
the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, July 4, 
1776. It was rung annually 
until the metal finally cracked. 



CO lo'ni al 
Philadel'- 

phi a 
re cast' 
in scribed' 
pro claim' 



a dop'tion 
dec la ra'tion 
an'nu al ly 
met'al 
cracked 
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It was then placed in the State 
House where its echoes are 
forever silent. 

Review 



ech'oes 



bathing bedstead biscuit bowl 

disobedient distinct dumb eaten 

groceries hastened hastily height 

memory memories merchant messenger 



17 
Helen Keller, whose mar- 
velous life resembles that of 
Laura Bridgman, was born 
in 1880 in a small southern 
town. When she was a baby, a 
serious illness closed forever 
the two gateways of knowl- 
edge, — sight and hearing. 

marvelous more marvelous most marvelous 

most serious 



mar'vel ous 
re sem'bles 
se'ri ous 
ill'ness 
gate' ways 



serious 



more serious 



18 
Her mother read of the 
means employed to teach employed' 
Laura Bridgman, so she ap- jap ply' 
plied to Perkins Institute and jap plied' 
there procured a teacher. At pro cured' 
that time Helen was seven 
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years old and a very sensitive 
and retiring child. 



sensitive 
retiring 



more sensitive 
more retiring 



sen'si tive 
re tire' 
re tir'ing 

most sensitive 
most retiring 



10 
The teacher who was en- 
gaged to instruct Helen com- 



menced the training by giving 
her a doll. Then the word 
"doir* was frequently spelled 
into Helen's hand, until it 
occurred to the child that this 
was the name of the object. 

frequently more frequently most frequently 



en gaged' 
com menced' 
fre'quent ly 
occur' 
oc curred' 



20 
She had great difficulty in 
learning "mug" and "water." 
She constantly confused them, 
though her teacher with the 
utmost patience, endeavored 
to explain which was which. 



out 



outer 
utter 



dif'fi cul ty 
con fused' 
ut'most 
pa'tience 
en deav'ored 

outmost 
.utmost 
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Review 

brilliant caterpillar ceiling 

education Edith elegant 

hesitate horrible huge 

molasses monument muslin 

21 
One day as they passed a 
well, the teacher guided Helen 
to the spout, and as the stream 
gushed against the child's 
hand, she spelled "water" 
into the other. At once the 
mystery of language seemed 
to dawn upon the child. 

gently more gently 

22 
She needed no further urg- 
ing to learn. Her teacher was 
often compelled to restrain 
her eager search for knowl- 
edge. During her first sea 
bath she inquired, " Who put 
salt into the water?" 



celebrate 

engine 

hyacinth 



mece 



forth 
eager 



further 
more eager 



guid'ed 
spout 
gushed 
a gainst' 
mys'ter y 
.mys'ter ies 



most gently 



fur'ther 
urge 
urg'ing 
com peP 
compelled' 
re strain' 
in quired' 

furthest 
most eager 
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23 

When she was ten years old, 
she was taught to speak. She 
was continually practising 
sounds of all kinds, and when 
her earnest efforts met with 
'Now I feel 
were let out of 



success she said, 
as though I 
prison." 

old 
earnest 



older 
elder 
more earnest 



24 
When Helen was twenty, 
she passed her examination 
for college, using a typewriter 
to do the work. She now 
speaks and reads French and 
German. Does not the story 
of her success create a feeling 
of admiration for her sublime 
courage ? 

Review 

cellar character cheap 

error especially eternity 

idea idle ignorance 

noticing object observe 



con tin'u- 

ally 
prac'tise 
prac'tis ing 
ear'nest 
sue cess' 
pris'on 

oldest 
.eldest 
most earnest 



ex am i na'- 

tion 
type'wri ter 
Ger'man 
ere ate' 
ad mi ra'tion 



cheese 
examined 
immediately 
offered 
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25 
Many of the artists whose 
works are on exhibition in our 
museums, acquired their repu- 
tations in the countries of 
Europe. Most of them be- 
lieve, therefore, that one must 
study art in the Old World. 

26 
The purest treasure mortal 

times afford 
Is spotless reputation; that 

away 
Men are but gilded loam or 

painted clay. 
Mine honor is my life; both 

grow in one. 
Take honor from me and my 

life is done. 

— Shakespeare. 



art'ists 
ex hi bi'tion 
mu serums 
ac quired' 
rep u taction 



mor'tal 

spotless 

gild'ed 

loam 

hon'or 



27 



A Persian philosopher be- phi los'o- 
ing asked by what method he pher 

had acquired so much knowl- meth'od 

edge, answered, "By not be- pre vent' ed 

ing prevented by shame from shame 
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asking questions where I was 
ignorant. " 

ignorant more ignorant 
much more 

28 
Have you ever seen a fu- 
neral in any foreign country? 
As the carriages move onward 
to the place of burial, men on 
the streets and even in the 
cars, remove their hats and 
pause for a moment until the 
procession passes. 
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ig'no rant 

most ignorant 
most 



fu'ner al 
on'ward 
bur'y 
bur'i al 
re move' 
pro ces'sion 



chosen 



Review 
cities college 



comrade 

exercise excuse explain expression 

immense impatient industrious information 
opportunity ounces yard quart 



20 
A sacred burden is this life 

ye bear; 
Look on it, lift it, bear it 

solemnly; 
Stand up and walk beneath it 

steadfastly. 



sa'cred 
sol'emn ly 
stead' fast ly 
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Fail not for sorrow, falter not 

for sin, faPter 

But onward, upward, till the goal 
goal ye win. 

— Frances A. Kemble. 

sacred more sacred most sacred 



30 
Mother goes to the dry 
goods stores every Friday, 
because that is bargain day. I 
shall leave here at two o'clock 
to-day, and go with her to 
choose a flannel waist and a 
waterproof to wear to school. 

31 
Last week we bought sev- 
eral small articles such as 
scissors and buttons, which we 
took home. Finally we bought 
nineteen yards of calico. "If 
I send this parcel,'' said the 
salesman, "you may not re- 
ceive it until Monday." 



small 
late 



smaller 

later 

latter 



bar'gain 
choose 
flan'nel 
waist 
wa'ter proof 



scis'sors 
but'tons 
caPi CO 
par' eel 
sales' man 
sales'men 



smallest 

latest 

last 
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32 
From the earliest times, 
men have wondered whether 
it would ever be possible to 
imitate the flight of birds. 
A^arieties of balloons have been 
made, but each one is kept up 
by means of a bag filled with 
gases. ' 



early 



earlier 



won'dered 
im'i tate 
bal loons' 
vari'ety 
vari'eties 
gas'es 

earliest 



Review 

pint bushel gallon inches 

raspberry really recognized repeated 

transfer tremble tunnel valuable 

company composition cranberry currant 



33 
Every airship also has a gas 
bag to hold it up, but the 
aeroplane is driven by a ben- 
zine motor. It is as easily 
controlled in the air, as an 
automobile is on the earth. 



a'er o plane 
ben zine' 
mo' tor 
con trol' 
con trolled' 
au to mo bile' 



easily more easily most easily 
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34 
For ten years the Wright 
brothers have been working 
at these curious machines, and 
while they have met with sev- 
eral dreadful accidents, they 
do not despair. Do you be- 
lieve that some day aeroplanes 
will be as common as auto- 
mobiles ? 



Wright 
cu'ri ous 
ma chines' 
dread'ful 
de spair' 



curious more curious most curious 
dreadful more dreadful most dreadful 



36 
Some of your hurts you have 

cured, 
And the sharpest you still 

have survived. 
But what torments of grief 

you endured 
From evils which never ar- 



rived, 
sharp 



— Emerson. 
sharper 

36 
For many years our na- 
tional government has been 



sur vived' 
tor'ments 
grief 
en dured' 
e'vils 



sharpest 

na'tion al 
gov'ern ment 
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controlled either by the Re- 
publican or by the Demo- 
cratic party. There are sev- 
eral other political parties in 
the United States. Can you 
mention some of them.^ 



many 



more 



Review 

peck minute hour 

required Revolution reward 

veal Virginia voyage 

daughter death delicate 

37 
The teacher wrote a de- 
clarative sentence on the 
blackboard, and then called 
Alice to the front of the room. 
"Underline the adjective," 
said she, " and use the colored 
chalk to do it." 



Re pub'lic an 
Democratic 
po lit'ic al 
men'tion 

most 



week 
sacrifice 
Washington 
difficult 



de clar'a tive 

black'board 

front 

ad' jec tive 

chalk 



38 



There are so many different 
ways of forming the plurals of 
nouns, that I sometimes con- 
fuse them. During the next 



plu'rals 
nouns 
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grammar lesson, I intend to 
make an attempt to under- 
stand the explanation of the 
rules. 

39 
The inventor, Thomas A. 
Edison, was born in Ohio ; 
while at school he showed no 
signs of the genius for which 
he is remarkable. Before he 
was nine years old however, 
he read, with his mother's 
assistance, many books on 
electricity. 



in tend' 
at tempt' 
ex pla na'- 
tion 



in vent' or 
ge'ni us 
re mark'a ble 
as sist'ance 
e lee tric'i ty 



remarkable more remarkable most remarkable 



40 
When he was eleven, he 
began to earn his living by 
selling newspapers on a rail- 
way train. His business grew 
so rapidly, that he soon em- 
ployed a helper, Then he 
spent his time making experi- 
ments in the baggage car. 



live 

liv'ing 

news'pa pers 

raiPway 

rap' id ly 

ex per'i ments 

bag'gage 



rapidly more rapidly most rapidly 
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Review 

month dollar quarter dozen 

sardine scarcely servant shining 

weight wonderful affected anxious 

directed discovered dropping English 



41 
He always took a great in- 
terest in the work of the tele- 



graph operators at the various 
stations, and longed for a 
favorable opportunity to learn 
the business. 



tel'e graph 
op'er a tors 
va'ri ous 
sta'tions 
fa'vor a ble 



favorable more favorable most favorable 



42 
One day while waiting for 
a train, Edison looked in the 
direction of the track, and 
saw the operator's child play- 
ing in the path of an approach- 
ing locomotive. Luckily he 
rescued her, and in return 
the operator taught him teleg- 
raphy. 



di rec'tion 

lo CO mo'tive 

luck'y 

luck'ily 

res' cued 

tel eg'ra phy 



luckily more luckily most luckily 
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43 
In less than the ordinary 

length of time, he became an or'di na ry 

expert operator. He went to ex'pert 

New York, and with scarcely fpen'ny 

a penny in his pocket walked Ipen'nies 

the streets, until he was at- attracted 

tracted by a crowd of work- bro'ker 
men in a broker's oflSce. 



ordinary more ordinary 
expert more expert 



most ordinary 
most expert 



44 
One of the instruments used 
for sending stock quotations 
had broken down, and the 
men had spent hours trying 
to locate the trouble. In a 
flash Edison saw what was 
the matter, and to every- 
body's amazement corrected 
it at once. 

Review 

Pacific Panama passenger 

sieve similar singular 

arrived asparagus attention 

equal Europe excellent 



in'stru ments 

quo tactions 

lo'cate 

flash 

mat'ter 

a maze'ment 



peculiar 
smooth 
beast 
familiar 
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46 
One of the members of the 
firm thereupon offered Edi- 
son a salary of three hundred mem'bers 
dollars a month. He then be- saPa ry 
gan to prosper, as he had pros'per 
sufficient money to perfect suf fi'cient 
those wonderful schemes, schemes 
which were forever passing 
through his mind. 

wonderful more wonderful most wonderful 



46 
Edison perfected the Bell 
telephone and the electric light. 
He also invented the phono- 
graph and many instruments 
used in telegraphy. "Every 
invention with which my name 
is connected," said Edison to a 
friend, " has been the result 
of months of patient toil." 

patient more patient 

47 
The great gulf between the 
savage and the civilized man is 
spanned by the seven hand- 



tePe phone 
e lee' trie 
pho'no graph 
in venation 
re suit' 



most patient 

gulf 

civ'i lized 
I span 
[spanned 
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tools, — the ax, the saw, the 
plane, the hammer, the square, 
the chisel, and the file. 

— Charles H. Ham. 



savage 
civilized 



more savage 
more civilized 



light 

soft 



lighter 
softer 



plane 
chis'el 



most savage 
most civilized 



48 
"Man,** Carlyle says, "is a 
tool-using animal. He can 
use tools, can devise tools ; 
with these the granite moun- 
tains melt into light dust be- 
fore him ; he kneads iron as 
if it were soft paste.'' 



use 

us'ing 

de vise' 

gran'ite 

kneads 

paste 



lightest 
softest 



Review 

perceived permitted persuade postal 

something somewhere southern Spanish 

beneath Blanche boroughs builders 

fraction favorite freight furniture 



49 



We ought, therefore, respect 
the mason, the carpenter, the 
miner, the farmer, — all those 



re spect' 
car'pen ter 
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who toil with their hands. 
Charles H. Ham says, " Since 
man owes so much to labor, 
should he not educate the 
laborer and shower honors 
upon him?" 

50 

To use the hands in making 

quicklime into mortar, is better 

than to cross them on the 

breast in attendance on a 

prince. 

— Sadi. 

61 
A servant with this clause. 
Makes drudgery divine: 
Who sweeps a room as for 

Thy laws. 
Makes that and the action 
fine. 

— George Herbert. 

fine finer 

52 

A lady while entertaining 

Turner, one of the most 

celebrated English painters, 

implored him to tell her what 



Charles 
owes 
la'bor er 



make 

mak'ing 

quick' lime 

mor'tar 

at tend'ance 



clause 
drudg'er y 
di vine' 



finest 



en ter tain'ing 
cel'e bra ted 
paint'ers 
im plored' 
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his secret was. "I have no . . 

secret, Madam," he replied, i, 

"but hard work." ^^ ^^ 

celebrated more celebrated most celebrated 
hard harder hardest 

Review 

prairie president probably promotion 

statue strength surface swimmer 

busily capital carriage cheerful 

general geography headache histories 



It is not work 



men; it 
natural. 



IS worry. 



63 
that kills 
Work is 
You can hardly put 
more upon a man than he can 
bear. Worry is rust upon the 
blade. It is not the revolution 
that destroys the machinery, 
but friction. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

natural more natural 

64 
As Emily knew how to 
manage the gas range, she 
cooked some steak for supper. 



wor'ry 
nat'u ral 
hardily 
ma chin'er y 
fric'tion 



most natural 



man' age 

range 

steak 
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I am sure she spoiled the salad 
dressing however, by using 
' too much vinegar. 

65 
Little Margaret, whose par- 
ents were both buried in a 
cemeterv near her home, al- 
ways spoke of them as sleep- 
ing in "God's Acre." Each 
week she placed a fresh 
bouquet of choicest flowers 
upon their graves. 

fresh fresher 

choice choicer 

56 
As Mrs. Morris walked 
down Tremont Street, she no- 
ticed a little child with a shawl 
over her head, gazing timidly 
into a florist's window. When 
she pressed a lovely scarlet 
geranium into the girl's hand, 
the child was overcome with 

joy- 
little 
timidly 
lovely 



less 

more timidly 

lovelier 



spoiled 
saPad 
vin'e gar 



bur'y 
bur'ied 
cem'e ter y 
a'cre 
bou quet' 
choi'cest 

freshest 
choicest 



shawl 
gaze 
gaz ing 
tim'id ly 
flo'rist 
pressed 
ge ra'ni um 

least 

most timidly 

loveliest 
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Review 

purchased purpose radish rapidly 

therefore threatened thrown tobacco 

cause chiefly chocolate coast 

hospital injured janitor knocked 

57 
One pleasant autumn day 
Henry sat in the orchard 
watching the brook, as it or'chard 
flowed peacefully over the peace'ful ly 
pebbles. " Where are you peb'bles 
going, little brook?" said he, spark' led 
but the brook only answered, good-by' 
as it sparkled on, " Good-by ! 
Good-by ! Good-b^T 

peacefully more peacefully most peacefully 

little less least 



58 
Such a toothache as Tommy 
had ! He cried and he cried 
and he cried. Then mother 
put some camphor on the 
tooth, and drawing the sofa 
toward the radiator, wrapped 
Tommy up and made him 
very comfortable. 



tooth' ache 

cam'phor 

so'fa 

ra'di a tor 

wrap 

wrapped 

com'fortable 
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69 
Aunt Katharine gave a pic- 
nic for some children ; she 
treated them to sandwiches, 
cake, lemonade, nuts, and 
raisins. When they were tired 
of play they visited the green- 
houses, and saw the tall 
banana trees. 



tired 



more tired 
60 



Small service is true service 
while it lasts : 

Of humblest friends, dear 
children, scorn not one. 

The daisy, by the shadow that 
it casts. 

Protects the lingerinsj dew- 
drop from the sun. 

— William Wordsworth. 

humble humbler 



Review 



language liberty 

obedient ordered 

scarlet sentence 

trolley vacation 



Kath'a rine 
pic'nic 
sand'wich es 
lem on ade' 
rai'sins 
ba na^na 

most tired 



ser'vice 
hum'blest 
scorn 
lin'ger ing 
dew' drop 



humblest 

listened 
pleasure 



libraries 

patient 

separate shepherd 

visitor complete 
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Columhus Day 

Behind him lay the gray Azores 
Behind the gates of Hercules ; 
Before him not the ghost of shores. 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said, "Now must we pray. 
For lo! the very stars are gone; 
Speak, Admiral, what shall I say ? " 
"Why say, sail on! sail on!" 

— Joaquin Miller. 

Hallowe'en 

On Hallowe'en the Druids extinguished 
their altar fires and kindled new ones. The 
Hallowe'en fire therefore, was regarded as a 
charm against evil spirits; and finally super- 
stitious people began to questioji these spirits 
in regard to the future. 

Election Day 

Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall 
The written scrolls a breath can float; 
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The crowning fact, 
The kingliest act 
Of Freedom is the freemen's vote. 

— John G. Whittier. 

Thanksgiving Day 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine ! 

Ay ! call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod. 

They left unstained what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God. 

— Mrs. Hemans. 

Christmas 

Then pealed the bells more loud and deep : 
"God is not dead; nor doth He sleep! 

The wrong shall fail. 

The right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good- will to men!" 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

New Yearns Day 

We are standing on the threshold, we are in 
the opened door. 
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We are treading on a border land we've never 

trod before. 
Then hasten to fresh labor, to thrash and reap 

and sow, 
Then bid the New Year welcome, and let the 

old year go ; — 
Then gather all your vigor, press forward in 

the fight, 
And let this be your motto, "For God and for 

the right.'' 

— Selected. 

Lincoln's Birthday 

Study his story closely, boys and girls. It . 
grows greater with each retelling ; for as time 
goes on, Abraham Lincoln will rise above his 
fellows as the greatest, noblest man of this 
wonderful nineteenth century. 

— Brooks. 

St. Valentine's Day 

On the fourteenth of February we celebrate 
the birthday of St. Valentine, who lived in 
Rome hundreds of years ago. He endeared 
himself to all classes of people by his kind and 
loving disposition. Goethe says, "Kindness 
is the golden chain by which society is bound 
together." 
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Washington's Birthday 

When Washington declined a military escort 
on the occasion of his inauguration, he said, " I 
require no guard but the affections of the 
people/' 

— Edwabd Everett. 

Arbor Day 

Woodman, spare that tree ! 
Touch not a single bough. 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand 
That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand ! 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 

— George P. Morris. 

Memorial Day 

These heroes are dead. They died for 
liberty — they died for us. They sleep in the 
land they made free, under the flag they ren- 
dered stainless, under the solemn pines, the 
sad hemlocks, the tearful willows, and the 

embracing vines. 

— Robert G. Ingersoll. 
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Flag Day 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home ! 
By angel hands to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 

— Joseph Rodman Drake. 

Fourth of July 

Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State ! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
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RULES FOR SPELLING 

Rule 1 
The plural of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding s or es to the singular ; as, hill, hills ; 
desk, desks; fish, fishes; peach, peaches. 

Rule 2 

When a noun ends with y preceded by a 
vowely the plural is formed by adding s in the 
regular way ; as, boy, boys ; chimney, chim- 
neys ; turkey, turkeys ; valley, valleys. 

Rule 3 

When a noun ends with y preceded by a 
consonanty the plural is formed by changing y 
to iy and adding es ; as, liberty, liberties ; 
family, families; history, histories; berry, 
berries. 

Rule 4 

Most nouns ending in/ orfe form the plural 
by adding s in the regular way; as, roof, 
roofs; grief, griefs; handkerchief, handker- 
chiefs; safe, safes. 

Rule 5 

Some nouns ending in / orfe form the plural 
by changing/ to v and adding s or es; as, life. 
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lives ; knife, knives ; leaf, leaves ; calf, calves ; 
shelf, shelves. 

Rule 6 

When a noun ends in o the plural is gener- 
ally formed by adding 8\ as, piano, pianos; 
solo, solos; banjo, banjos; cuckoo, cuckoos. 

Rule 7 

Some nouns that end in o form the plural 
by adding ^5; as, potato, potatoes; mosquito, 
mosquitoes; cargo, cargoes; negro, negroes; 
tomato, tomatoes. 

Rule 8 

Most words ending in silent e drop the e 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel; as, 
move, moving; change, changing; notice, 
noticing; love, lovable; insure, insurance. 

Exceptions to Rule 8 

hoeing dyeing changeable peaceable 
shoeing singeing agreeable manageable 
seeing tingeing noticeable serviceable 

Rule 9 

Monosyllables and words accented on the 
last syllable, ending in a single consonant pre- 
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ceded by a single vowels double the final con- 
sonant before a suffix beginning with a vowel; 
as, begin, beginning; run, running; put, put- 
ting; shop, shopping; prefer, preferred. 

Tell why the final Z, r, and t are not doubled 
in the following words ; reveal, revealed ; offer, 
offered; limit, limiting; deal, dealing; slum- 
ber, slumbering. 
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SUFFIXES 


A suffix is a word or 


syllable added to 


another word to modify its 


meaning. 


ar^ eVy or = one who, 


that which 


beggar builder 
liar reminder 


doctor 
director 


scholar seller 


factor 


burglar buyer 
registrar writer 


elevator 
tailor 


er = more 


est = most 


greater 
quicker 
brighter 
' longer 
louder 


greatest 

quickest 

brightest 

longest 

loudest 


less = without 


ful = M\oi 


friendless 


cheerful 


cloudless 


truthful 


noiseless 
restless 


respectful 
beautiful 


endless 


willful 


ly = in a manner 


rapidly orderly 
distinctly suddenly 


surely 
calmly 
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oitSy iouSy eous = full of, worthy of 

nervous suspicious piteous 

perilous anxious righteous 

dangerous curious beauteous 

poisonous cautious plenteous 

jealous industrious duteous 

eery ier = one who 

auctioneer cashier 

engineer soldier 

mountaineer clothier 

an, ian = one who, pertaining to 

American musician 

German historian 

Italian custodian 

European Christian 

ness = havii^ the quality of 

weakness wildness 

laziness friendliness 

business 

en = made of, to make 

wooden cheapen 

golden sadden 

lighten 
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ward=^ui the direction 

homeward upward 

skyward downward 

northward 
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PREFIXES 



A prefix is a word or syllable put before 
another word to modify its meaning. 

e, ex = out, out of 

educate extract 

eject excuse 

elect expel 

erase exit 

elude export 

mis = wrong, wrongly 

misconduct misstep 

misdirect misgovern 

misjudge 



re = 


back. 


again 


remove 
rebuild 
recall 




replant 
repay 


un 


= back 


, not 


uncertain 




unlock 


uncommon 




unable 


unbend 
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irriy m = in, into, not 

immortal inform 

impress income 

impart incorrect 

immodest incomplete 

impolite inconvenient 

out = more than, beyond, longer than 

outdo outbreak 

' outlaw outside 

outlive 

over = above, beyond 

overdo overlook 

overload overcome 

overcharge 

pre = before 

prefix prevent 

prepare prefer 

prescribe 

dis = not, away 

disagree discharge 

dishonor disable 

disappear 
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trans = across, beyond, through 

transatlantic transplant 

transfer transport 

transparent 

en = in, into 

enclose encircle 

endanger encourage 

enjoy 
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LATIN STEMS 

A stem is a foundation word, to which pre- 
fixes and suflSxes may be added. 

porto^ portatum = to carry 

export exporter porter 

report reporter portly 

import importer 

transport transporter 

scribo^ scriptum = to write 

inscribe transcript 

prescribe postscript 

transcribe 

ponOy positum = to place 

expose dispose 

repose transpose 

impose 

traho, tractum — io draw 

extract extractor 

retract retractor 

distract extra 

mittOy missum = to send 

emit dismiss remitter 

remit remiss 

transmit transmitter 



> 


ANQLOSAXON STEMS 




ANGLO-SAXON 


STEMS 


1 


faithless 


truthless 




faithful 


truthful 




unfaithful 


untruth 
untruthful 




swifter 


sweeter 




swiftest 


sweetest 




swiftly 


sweetly 




swiftness 


sweetness 
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1090 Washington Avenue, 
New York, Oct. 25, 1908. 
Ehrieh Brothers, 

Sixth Ave. and 23 Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen : 

In reply to your advertisement in 
the Telegram for a packer, I beg leave to apply 
for the situation. 

I am fourteen years of age, and have 
completed the fifth-year work in Public School 
No. 42, Washington and Wendover Avenues. 

I have been employed Saturday even- 
ings in the packing department of Lyons and 
Chabot, Third Avenue and 150 Street, and 
for any references you desire, you may apply 
to them, or to the Principal of Public School 
No. 42. 

Very respectfully, 

John Stuart Wilson. 
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610 East State Street, 
Trenton, N.J., 
Jan. 10, 1909. 
Dear Bertha, 

Your last letter was received before 
Christmas. I was glad to hear that you 
expected to have such a fine time during the 
holidays. 

On New Year's Eve mother and 
father celebrated their twentieth wedding 
anniversary, and my vacation passed quickly 
in preparing for the reception held on that 
evening. 

Do write and tell me all you did 
between Christmas and New Year's. 

Your sincere friend, 
Lena Richards. 
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500 Jefferson Aveuue, 

Brooklyn, Feb. 10, 1909. 
Dear Edward, 

To-day in school one of the boys 
said you had a severe cold and that you were 
sick in bed. You poor unfortunate boy ! 
The coasting is fine, and the ice is nearly 
thick enough for skating. Take care of your- 
self, so you will not miss all the fun. 

If you are well enough, I shall come 
to see you Saturday for about half an hour. 
Then I can tell you all the news. 

Your sincere friend, 
Robert Hansom. 
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264 Hancock Street, 

Brooklyn, Feb. 12, 1909. 
My dear Robert, 

When I awoke yesterday morning, 
the first thing I saw was your letter. I was 
glad that you had not forgotten me. 

I do not like to be shut in the house 
these fine days, but I am improving so rapidly 
that the doctor says I may go out for a walk 
next week. 

Of course I shall be glad to see you 
Saturday. Ask some of the other boys to come 
with you. 

Your sincere friend, 
Edward Jenkins. 
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3973 Army Street, 

San Francisco, Calif., 
March 25, 1909. 
My dear Friend, 

As the Easter holidays will soon be 
here, I want you to spend part of your vaca- 
tion with me. Father and I will meet you 
at the ferry^ so you need not be afraid to come 
alone. 

I hope the weather will permit us to 
be out of doors, but if it should storm, we can 
find many things to amuse us in the house. 

I shall not make any further plans 
until I hear from you. 

Your loving friend, 
Grace Parker. 
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1305 Madison Street, 
Oakland, Calif., 

March 30. 1909. 
My dear Grace, 

I thank you for your kind invitation 
to spend a part of the Easter holidays with you, 
but I am sorry that I cannot accept it. Mother 
and I are going to Sacramento to see Aunt 
Jennie, and we shall be away for the entire 
vacation. 

I know that I should have had an 
enjoyable time at your house, and I hope to 
be able to visit you some other time. 

Yours lovingly, 
Irene Morris. 
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SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 

PRESCRIBED BY 

THE NEW YORK CITY COURSE OF STUDY 

TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew. 
And colored with heaven's own blue. 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

Thou comest not when violets lean 
O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen. 
Or columbines, in purple dressed. 
Nod o'er the ground bird's hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late and com'st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown. 
And frost and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky. 
Blue — blue — as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart. 
May look to heaven as I depart. 

— William C. Bryant. 
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TO-DAY 

Lo, here hath been dawning 

Another blue day : 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away ? 

Out of Eternity 

This new day is born; 
Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. 

Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did ; 
So soon it forever 

From all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning 

Another blue day ; 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away ? 

— Thomas Carlylb. 

A PSALM OF LIFE 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers. 

Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers. 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 
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Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muflSed drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God o'erhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; — 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
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THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE 

Come, let us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 

And press it o'er them tenderly. 
As round the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 

So plant we the apple tree. 

What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast. 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest ; 

We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the sunmier shower. 

When we plant the apple tree. 

What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs. 
To load the May wind's restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 

A world of blossoms for the bee. 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple tree. 
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What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by. 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass. 

At the foot of the apple tree. 

And when, above this apple tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright. 
The winds go howling through the night. 
Girls, whose young eyes overflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth. 

And guests in prouder homes shall see. 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra's vine, 
And golden orange of the line. 

The fruit of the apple tree. 

The fruitage of this apple tree. 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar. 
Where men shall wonder at the view. 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood's careless day. 
And long, long hours of summer plaj, 

In the shade of the apple, tree* 
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Each year shall give this apple tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And. loosen, when the frost-clouds lower. 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 

The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie. 
The summer's songs, the autumn's sigh. 

In the boughs of the apple tree. 

And time shall waste this apple tree. 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below. 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still ? 

What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 

Is wasting this apple tree ? 

"Who planted this old apple tree?" 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem. 
The gray-haired man shall answer them : 

"A poet of the land was he. 
Bom in the rude but good old times ; 
'Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes 

On planting the apple tree." 

— William C. Bryant. 
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BARBARA FRI^TCfflE 

Up from the meadows rich with corn. 
Clear in the cool September morn, 

The clustered spires of Frederick stand, 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 

Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep. 

Fair as the garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde. 

On that pleasant morn of the early Fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall, - 

Over the mountains winding down. 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 

Forty flags with their silver stars. 
Forty flags with their crimson bars. 

Flapped in the morning wind : the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 

Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then. 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 

Bravest of all in Frederick town, 

She took up the flag the men hauled down ; 
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In her attic window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 

Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

Under his slouch hat left and right 
He glanced : the old flag met his sight. 

"Halt !" — the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
"Fire !" — out blazed the rifle blast. 

It shivered the window, pane and sash ; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 

Quick as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 

She leaned far out on the window-sill. 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 

"Shoot, if you must, this old gray head. 
But spare your country's flag," she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame. 
Over the face of the leader came ; 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman's deed and word: 
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" Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog ! March on !" he said. 

All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet : 

All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 

Ever its torn folds rose and fell 

On the loyal winds that loved it well; 

And through the hill gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with warm good-night. 

Barbara Frietchie's work is o'er, 

And the rebel rides on his raids no more. 

Honor to her ! and let a tear 

Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall's bier. 

Over Barbara Frietchie's grave. 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave ! 

Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 

And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town ! 

— John G. Whittier. 
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ALADDIN 

When I was a beggarly boy, 

And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nor a toy, 

But I had Aladdin's lamp ; 
When I could not sleep for the cold, 

I had fire enough in my brain. 
And builded, with roofs of gold. 

My beautiful castles in Spain ! 

Since then I have toiled day and night, 

I have money and power good store, 
But I'd give all my lamps of silver bright. 

For the one that is mine no more ; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose. 

You gave, and may snatch again; 
I have nothing 'twould pain me to lose. 

For I own no more castles in Spain ! 

— James R. Lowell. 

THE WORLD WANTS MEN 

The world wants men, large-hearted, manly men. 
Men who shall join its chorus and prolong 
The song of labor and the song of love. 

The time wants scholars, scholars who shall shape 
The doubtful destiny of dubious years 
And land the ark that bears our country's good 
Safe on some peaceful Ararat at last. 
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The age wants heroes, heroes who shall dare 
To struggle in the solid ranks of truth ; 
To clutch the monster error by the throat ; 
To bear opinion to a loftier seat ; 
To blot the era of oppression out 

And lead a universal freedom in. 

And Heaven wants souls; fresh and capacious souls 
To taste its rapture and expand like flowers 
Beneath the glory of the central Sun. 
It wants fresh souls — not lean and shriveled ones — 
It wants fresh souls, my brother, give it thine. 

If thou indeed wilt be a hero and will strive 
To help thy fellow and exalt thyself. 
Thy feet at last shall stand on jasper floors. 
Thy heart shall seem a thousand hearts. 
Each single heart with myriad raptures filled, 
Whilst thou shalt sit with princes and with kings. 
Rich in the jewel of a ransomed soul. 

— Anonymous. 

PAUL REVERE'S RIDE 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear. 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, " If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
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Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 

One if by land, and two if by sea ; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 

For the country folk to be up and to arm." 

Then he said " Good-night ! " and with muffled oar 

Silently rowed to tjie Charlestown shore 

Just as the moon rose over the bay. 

Where swung wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar. 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street 
Wanders and watches, with eager ears. 
Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door. 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers. 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the old North Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead. 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
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On tlie somber rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 
By the trembling ladder, steep and tall. 
To the highest window in the wall. 
Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead. 

In their night encampment on the hill. 

Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel's tread. 

The watchful night wind, as it went 

Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, " All is well ! " 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away. 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide like a bridge of boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse's side. 
Now he gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth 
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And turned and straightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves of the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and somber and still. 
And lo ! as he looks on the belfry's height, 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns. 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a ^village street, 

A Shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark. 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet : 

That was all ! And yet, through the gloom and the light. 

The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He has left the village and mounted the steep. 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep. 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge. 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge. 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer's dog. 
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And felt the damp of the river fog. 
That rises after the sun goes down. 

It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weather cock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed. 

And the meeting-house windows, black and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock. 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadow brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead. 

Pierced by a British musket ball. 

You know the rest. In the books you have read. 
How the British Regulars fired and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farmyard wall. 
Chasing the redcoats down the lane. 
Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road. 
And only pausing to fire and load. 
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So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo for evermore ! 

For, borne on the night wind of the Past, 

Through all our history to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need. 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof beats of that steed. 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
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ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS FOR 
MEMORIZING 

CHILDREN 

Come to me, O ye children ! 

For I hear you at your play. 
And the questions that perplexed me 

Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open the eastern windows. 

That look towards the sun. 
Where thoughts are singing swallows 

And the brooks of morning run. 

In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine. 

In your thoughts the brooklet's flow. 
But in mine is the wind of Autumn 

And the first fall of the snow. 

Ah ! what would the world be to us 

If the children were no more ? 
We should dread the desert behind us 

Worse than the dark before. 

What the leaves are to the forest. 

With light and air for food. 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 

Have been hardened into wood, — 

That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 
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Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, O ye children ! 

And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 

For what are all our contrivings, 

And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses. 

And the gladness of your looks ? 

Ye are better than all the ballads 

That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems. 

And all the rest are dead. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 



SANTA FILOMENA 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought. 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought. 

Our hearts, in glad surprise. 

To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 

Into our inmost being rolls. 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 
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Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low ! 

Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead. 
The trenches cold and damp. 
The starved and frozen camp, — 

The wounded from the battle-plain. 

In dreary hospitals of pain. 
The cheerless corridors. 
The cold and stony floors. 

Lo ! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 

Pass through the glimmering gloom. 
And flit from room to room. 

And slow, as in a dream of bliss. 
The speechless suflFerer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 

As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly. 
The vision came and went, 
The light shone and was spent. 

On England's annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 

•I* ••• ••• •^ ^F ^F 
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A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood. 

Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear. 

The symbols that of yore 

Saint Filomena bore. 

— Henby W. Longfellow. 

INTERNATIONAL ODE — OUR FATHERS' LAND 

God bless our Fathers' Land ! 
Keep her in heart and hand 

One with our own ! 
From all her foes defend. 
Be her brave People's Friend, 
On all her realms descend. 

Protect her Throne ! 

Father, with loving care 

Guard Thou her kingdom's Heir, 

Guide all his ways: 
Thine arm his shelter be. 
From him by land and sea 
Bid storm and danger flee. 

Prolong his days ! 

Lord, let War's tempest cease. 
Fold the whole Earth in peace 
Under Thy wings ! 
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Make all Thy nations one, 
All hearts beneath the sun, 
Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of kings ! 

— Oliver W. Holmes. 



TO THE RIVER CHARLES 

River ! that in silence windest 

Through the meadows, bright and free. 
Till at length thy rest thou findest 

In the bosom of the sea ! 

Four long years of mingled feeling. 
Half in rest, and half in strife, 

I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 

Thou hast taught me. Silent River ! 

Many a lesson, deep and long; 
Thou hast been a generous giver; 

I can give thee but a song. 

Oft in sadness and in illness, 

I have watched thy current glide. 

Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. 

And in better hours and brighter. 
When I saw thy waters gleam, 

I have felt my heart beat lighter, 
And leap onward with thy stream. 
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Not for this alone I love thee, 

Nor because thy waves of blue 
From celestial seas above thee 

Take their own celestial hue. 

Where yon shadowy woodlands hide thee. 

And thy waters disappear. 
Friends I love have dwelt beside thee, 

And have made thy margin dear. 

More than this ; thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried ; 

And that name, like magic, binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 

Friends my soul with joy remembers ! 

How like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 

On the hearthstone of my heart ! 

*Tis for this, thou Silent River ! 

That my spirit leans to thee ; 
Thou hast been a generous giver. 

Take this idle song from me. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

"YOU ARE OLD, FATHER WILLIAM" 

"You are old. Father William," the young man cried; 

"The few locks which are left you are gray: 
You are hale. Father William, a hearty old man; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray." 
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" In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
" I remembered that youth would fly fast ; 

And abused not my health and my vigor at first, 
That I never might need them at last." 

"You are old, Father William," the young man cried, 
"And pleasures with youth pass away; 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone : 
Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

" In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
"I remembered that youth could not last; 

I jkhought of the future, whatever I did. 
That I never might grieve for the past." 

— Robert Southey. 

A CANADIAN BOAT SONG 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime, 
Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim. 
We'll sing at St. Ann's our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row ! the stream runs fast. 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past ! 

Why should we yet our sail unfurl ? t— 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl. 
But when the wind blows off the shore 
Oh ! sweetly we'll rest our weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow ! the stream runs fast. 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past ! 
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Utawa's tide ! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 
Saint of this green isle, hear our prayers, — 
Oh, grant us cool heavens and favoring airs ! 
Blow, breezes, blow ! the stream runs fast. 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past ! 

— Thomas Moore. 

THE OAK TREE 

The oak tree was an acorn once. 

And fell upon the earth; 
And sun and showers nourished it, 

And gave the oak tree .birth. 

The little sprouting oak tree ! 

Two leaves it had at first, 
Till sun and showers had nourished it, 

Then out the branches burst. 

The little sapling oak tree ! 

Its root was a tiny thread, 
Till the kindly earth had nourished it, 

Then out it freely spread. 

On this side and on that side. 

It grappled with the ground, 
And in the ancient, rifted rock 

Its firmest footing found. 

Then sing for the oak tree. 
The monarch of the wood ; 
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Sing for the oak tree, 
That groweth green and good ; 

That groweth broad and branching 

Within the forest shade ; 
That groweth now, and yet shall grow 

When we are lowly laid. 

— Mary Howttt. 

THE MEETING OF THE WATERS 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
Oh, the last ray of feeling and life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart 

Yet it was not that Nature had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green; 
'Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or hill : 
Oh no ! it was something more exquisite still. 

'Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were 

near. 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear. 
And who felt how the best charms of Nature improve 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 

Sweet vale of Avoca ! how calm could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade with the friends I love best, 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should 

cease. 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace ! 

— Thomas Moore. 
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THE FROST SPIRIT 

He comes, — he , comes, — the Frost Spirit comes ! 

You may trace his footsteps now 
On the naked woods and the blasted fields and the 

brown hill's withered brow. 
He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees where 

the pleasant green came forth, 
And the winds which follow wherever he goes, have 

shaken them down to earth. 

He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes ! 

from the icy Labrador, — 
From the icy bridge of the Northern seas, which the 

white bear wanders o'er, — 
Where the fisherman's sail is stiff with ice, and the 

luckless forms below 
In the sunless cold of the lingering night into marble 

statues grow! 

He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes ! — 
on the rushing Northern blast, 

And the dark Norwegian pines have bowed as his fear- 
ful breath went past. 

With an unscorched wing he has hurried on, where the 
fires of'Hecla glow 

On the darkly beautiful sky above and the ancient ice 
below. 

He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes ! — 
and the quiet lake shall feel 

K 
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The torpid tquch of his glazing breath, and ring to the 

skater's heel; 
And the streams which danced on the broken rocks, 

or sang to the leaning grass. 
Shall bow again to their winter chain, and in mournful 

silence pass. 

He comes, — he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes ! — 

let us meet him as we may, 
And turn with the light of the parlor-fire his evil power 

away; 
And gather closer the circle round, when the firelight 

dances high. 
And laugh at the shriek of the baffled Fiend as his 

sounding wing goes by! 

— John G. WHimER. 
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Baker and Carpenter Language Readers 

LEADING FEATURES 

1. Teachers agree as to the value of good literature as the basis 
of the English work. But the classics are often either not related 
at all to the work in expression, or the relationship is indicated in 
a vague and desultory fashion. 

The Language Readers make the relationship close and vital, 
without rendering the work in expression pedantic, or killing the 
enjoyment of the reading. 

2. Each Reader has some dominating interest in its subject- 
matter. 

In the first two books, where the main problem is to teach the 
beginnings of reading, much must be sacrificed to interest and sim- 
plicity, and these books deal with simple story and poetry, mostly of 
folk-lore and child-life. 

In the third book, the dominant element is the fairy story and 
the folk-tale. 
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3. The standards of good literature and the interests of the 
normal child have been kept in mind. 

Great care has been taken that the books shall be good readers^ 
independent of the language work introduced. 

The language work has been so handled as not to make it ob- 
trusive in appearance or impertinent in comment. 

4. In grading the reading and language work, the editors have 
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and private schools. 
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the four lower books. 
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Pioneers on Land and Sea 

The first of the three volumes deals with the chief ocean explorers, 
Columbus and Magellan, and with the pioneers of the Eastern States, 
Canada, and Mexico, such as Champlain. Smith, Hudson, De Leon, Cortes. 
These stories furnish the gateway through which the children ot our Atlantic 
States should enter the fields of Histoi-y. I'he attempt is to render these 
complete and interesting stories, making the experiences of pioneer life as 
graphic and real as possible. 

Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley 
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and Sevier supply a group of simple biographical stories which give the 
children a remarkably good introduction to History. Teachers are begin- 
ning to believe that children should begin with tales of their own home and 
of neighboring states, and then move outward from this centre. For eastern 
children these stories form a very suitable continuation to " Pioneers on 
Land and Sea," and vice versa. 

Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West 

In some respects these western stories are more interesting and striking 
than those of the states farther east, because of their physical surrounding^. 
Children of the Western or Mountain States should enjoy these stories first 
The various exploring exnerlitions which opened up the routes across the 
plains and mountains are full of interesting and instructive incidents and 
of heroic enterprise. The chief fie:ures in these stories are men of the most 
striking and admirable qualities^ and the ditficulties and dangers which they 
overcame place them among the heroes who will always attract and instruct 
American children. Incidentally, these narratives give the best of all intro* 
ductions to western geography. They are largely made up from source 
materials furnished by the explorers themselves. 
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